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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
BARCLAY. 


(Continued from page 595.) 


1817, Tenth month 2d.—I have been fear- 
ful of leaving anything on record behind me, 
but what upon clear conviction has appeared to 
be right; and have often seen the necessity of 
looking as closely to what is thus committed to 

aper as to anything that may be said or done, 
it being my earnest desire that nothing may 
even in secret be done or said but what will 
bear the test of being brought to light. It may 
seem to many, who have not hitherto been much, 
if at all, brought under the reducing, refining 
— of Truth, that such heavy exercises as 

ave been permitted to come upon me, and as 
have come upon others, are nothing but the 
effects of a weak mind and a bewildered ima- 
gination; and such may not enter into any 
understanding or feeling of these trials, which 
are described in such strong terms. These 
may be yet more surprised when they read of 
such sudden changes and revolutions as some 
experienced in their religious states. Yet, in 
the natural world, how often do we see the 

eatest storm preceded, and, at other times, 
ollowed, by the smoothest, calmest weather. 
The analogy is striking, and it may be safely 
concluded that all these reverses are designed 
to produce a beneficial effect. 


1817, Tenth month 17th.—About a month 
ago, I was at a young Friend’s house, concern- 


JOHN 


ing whose zeal and sincerity in the blessed 
cause I have not adoubt. He has appeared in 
the ministry, I believe, acceptably to Friends 
in general, and is a promising, growing char- 
acter. In the course of much intimate con- 
versation, we approached the subject of prayer. 
Upon which, he asked me whether I did not 
think that the end which Friends had in view, 
by the practice of private retirement, was vocal 
rayer, that is, the outward act and attitude of 
lenting down and using words. I felt very 
much at this question; and an awfulness came 
over me, and exercise, lest either this person or 
myself should be adventuring, without taking 
off our shoes, upon holy ground. In replying 
to him, I could scarcely refrain from using the 
language of William Penn, “ Words are for 
others, not for ourselves, nor for God, who 
hears, not as bodies do, but as spirits should.” 
It is the heart or soul that can alone 
acceptably through the drawings of that Spirit 
which inclines to good and to the source of all 
good; the mouth may speak out of the very 
abundance of the heart. There is nothing, 
however, in words, as such, nor in outward 
silence, as such. So that our prayers are none 
the better for being clothed in words, nor the 
less likely to be accepted when not clothed in 
words. There may be words when none should 
be used, and there may be a silence when 
words are called for; and herein stands the 
snare which should be carefully guarded 


against. 
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To a Friend. 
Loypon, Tenth month 20th, 1817. 

This morning, upon calling at J. 8.’s, I 
found Samuel Alexander within and alone, and 
pent about twenty minutes pleasantly with 
im. Upon inquiring after the American 
Friends, 8. A. said they were both there, and 
that Hannah Field was unwell, but that I 
should see Elizabeth Barker. Upon this, he 
left the. room, and soon returned, introducing 
E. B., whom I had felt dear to me, indeed, 
before I saw her. She took my hand with the 
affection of a near relative, and addressed me 
- in as moving. and affecting a manner as | 
remember ever witnessing. She seemed to be 
speaking to one whom she believed to be under 
the powerful, refining and preparing hand of the 
Lord, and with whom she tenderly entered into 
sympathy, under His necessary provings and 
purgings, using several times the words “ dear 
exercised child,” and speaking especially of the 
over-ruling power that is to be regarded and 
trusted to in all our affairs, both temporal and 
spiritual ; and these words, as it were, still ring 
in my ears—‘“ He can bless a little, and he can 
blast a great deal.” Oh ! that we may all keep in 
the littleness, in the lowliness, remembering what 
weare in the absence of our Beloved. How poor, 
how mean, how unable to preserve ourselves 
from falling, or to keep our souls alive to what 
is good; that so we may truly know wherein 
our strength lies, whence our qualifications 
come, how we may be what we ought to be, 
and how become instrumental to good in any 





Truth who obey the dictates of Truth; but 
those would rob her of her simplicity, and have 
her disguise the distinguishing features of her 
countenance, and cover her with their own 
deceitful embellishments, their own vain in- 
ventions. But [ cannot express to thee the 
warmth of feeling that prevails with me when 
T look around and consider the situation of that 
numerous class, the full, the rich and the gay; 
nor can I convey to thee the pity that I have 
in my heart for them. How are they encom- 
passed about by their own selfish, earthly 
satisfactions and comforts—how are they snugly 
nestling themselves in that which is likely, in 
the end, to prove to them a bed of briars! 
May we be favored to subject our own fallible 
faculties and powers, our own reason and 
natural understanding, which are ever apt to 
busy themselves in things that cannot rightly 
be brought under their decision; that we may 
each, I repeat, endeavor to sink down low and 
dwell low in that which sheweth indubitably 
the good from the evil in all our undertakings 
and designs. Oh! this is an attainment that 
comes ouly by a diligent attention to the voice 
of the true Shepherd. 
Thy very affectionate friend, 
J. 


* To his Sister. 
Tenth month 31st, 1817. 

My Dear Lyp1a:—Thou art very near to 
me in the best sense. How precious to feel 
one another to be under the continual observa- 
tion of One who cares for us and watches over 
us for good. Though I have passed over some 
wild heaths and dry deserts since I last saw 
thy face, and have been, as it were, parched 
with thirst and panting for the water-brook, 
longing also for the shadow of the great Rock 
in this weary land: yet, there has met me the 
good Samaritan, whilst I lay by the road-side, 
bruised and buffeted by him who waylaid me. 
Oh! what shall I say of all that has been done 
for me by Him who had compassion on me; 
how precisely can I point out the spot where 
he saw me as I lay—it was even at that spot 
where every human help forsook me, and every 
hope seemed to be taken away—the priest and 
the Levite had passed by! Ihave, I think, 
seen by experience somewhat of the narrow- 
ness of the right path; and, in prospect, (as 
regards myself,) I see it more and more nar- 
row; still have I day by day the portion of 
encouragement that is best for me, the good 
that is convenient, and such timely support as 
enables me still to struggle forward, still to 
journey on. May we both be aided to look 
over and beyond our trials, to the inheritance 
laid up for those who persevere in faith and 
patience to the end. Let not thy feet slip in- 
sensibly from off the sure foundation, the 
Eternal Rock, the unchangeable Truth; but 







































way. 

Thou knowest that I have wished, in regard 
to my settlement in the world, far more earnest- 
ly to obtain the blessing which maketh truly 
rich than any other acquisition. Thou art also 
fully aware, that, as this blessing is annexed to- 
obedience, so the nearest way to partake of it 
in our outward affairs is to submit to that 
which may be required of us. I am ready to 
think, if there be anything for me to do in the 
line of business, it will be in a very humiliat- 
ing way ; that I must, whether in business or 
not, descend into a rank far below the wishes 
of my dear relatives and friends, and be subject 
to the wants of those poorer brethren and 
sisters, who are often meanly esteemed and 
little regarded; that I must thus enter into 
their sufferings and taste of their cup of bitters, 
and thus also loudly testify against the prevail- 
ing prejudices, pride and luxury of this age, 
but more especially against many notions and 
Opinions that are creeping in amongst us a 
people. Oh! how is the prosperity of the 
precious cause of Truth obstructed and im- 
peded—how grieviously is it suffering under 
some who call themselves its friends. “ Ye 
are my friends,” said our Lord, “if ye do that 
which I command you.” Ye are the friends of 
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often be concerned to survey thy building, and 
upon what it stands; to examine whether it be 
firmly fixed upon that which is immovable, or 
whether it be in any degree propped up by in- 
ferior dependence; also, inquire whether, if 
outward means, aids and instruments were 
removed, thy building would still withstand the 
inclemencies of the varied seasons. For when 
the floods of affliction outwardly or inwardly 
arise—when the winds of opposition or of per- 
secution assail, and when the rains descend—it 
may be too late for any to lay to heart these 
things, for their ruin may be at the door. The 
approbation, the regard, the sympathy of such 
as love what is good, have required from me all 
the watchfulness, all the earnest desires for 
preservation that I have been blessed with. 
How needful, then, is it that our foundation be 
on that in which there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. Thus we may 
come to know in whom we have believed, and 
to see who is our Teacher, and to feel Hima 
present help in the time of need—a shield, a 
tower, a rock, a refuge, our joy and crown of 
glory. I have longed that, amongst the many 
deceits of the enemy, thou mayest not be 
taken by a very subtle one—discouragement. 
Uh! how many have set out well, have made 
some strait steps with firm foot and steady eye, 
have begun to show forth by some sweet fruits 
the great and marvellous power which has 
visited them ; yet, through giving way to the 
wiles of the enemy, they have let in discourage, 
ments, like a flood, which have borne down 
everything before them. All unprofitable dis- 
couragement, all undue lamentation on account 
of frailty, folly or disobedience, may be con- 
sidered to be the work of him who was a liar 
from the beginning. We read that “ godly 
sorrow worketh repentance,” and it is, indeed, 
nothing short of an ungodly sorrow that in- 
duces despair. Oh! that we may be content 
at such times of discouragement to sink down 
with that which suffers within us; that we 
may there wait in patience, in humility, in true 
prostration and silence of all flesh, being deter- 
mined to hope against hope, being resigned to 
acquiesce in whatever may be called for. 

We profess to believe that that which is to 
be known of God is manifested within; and 
that there is reyealed or manifested what the 
Lord requireth at our hands. I believe that 
we have need to exercise a daily and hourly 
watching and waiting in the light, in order to 
be favored clearly to discover those things that 
belong to our peace. 

1817, Eleventh month 10th.—I think I have 
seen the danger of young men or women dwell- 
ing anywhere else than in the valley of humil- 
ity. Human learning, human attainments and 
excellencies—I mean all those things that are 










































obtained by the memory, judgment, reasoning 





powers and mental abilities, separate from any 
immediate influence and assistance derived 
from the source of all true wisdom—these 
natural acquisitions and talents are well in their 
places, and are serviceable to us, when kept in 
subjection to the pure teachings of Him’ who 
teaches ” by His Spirit “as never man taught.” 
But when any natural talent or faculty of the 
mind, or acquisition by virtue of that talent or 
faculty, usurps and domineers over the little 
seed of the kingdom sown in the heart, it had 
been better that such an enemy were cast, as it 
were, into the sea, or utterly annihilated, than 
that such mischief should be done. 
been in company with some young persons of 
our Society, who have been not a little injured 
by giving way to pride and foolish talkative- 
ness, in respect to many matters, in which, 
though they seemed well-informed, yet not 
keeping.in the littleness and ‘lowliness, they 
have acquitted themselves but ill, through let- 
ting in a forward, prating spirit. 
best light in which we can view true talents 
and virtues, and in which they are set off to the 
best advantage, is the sombre shade of humility. 
For the more the frame-work is colored, or gilt, 
or carved, or ornamented, the more there is to 
take off the attention of the eye from the 
picture itself. So that it seems to me best for 
each of us to dwell in the littleness, in the 
lowliness ; always bearing in miad whence we 
are, even from the dust, and whither we shall 
return, even to the dust; and that we should 
not forget from whence all that is good, either 
immediately or mediately comes, even from the 
source of all good. This would make us back- 
ward and timid at giving our judgment; it 
would render us ready and willing to esteem 
others better than ourselves—quick to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath, because we should 
be patient, humble, forgiving one another, 
loving one another, pitying one another—for 
we should then know how frail man is. 


I have 


Now, the 


(To be continued.) 
—_——~- ~onm 


Ssuzcrep. 

Do we find Christ frequently examining his 
followers in their creed, and rejecting one as a 
sceptic and another as an infidel? Sceptics 
they were all, so long as he was among them, a 
society of doubters, attaining to faith only at 
intervals, and then falling back again into uo- 
certainty. And from their Master they received 
reproofs for this, but renroofs tenderly expressed 
—not dry threats nor cold dismission. 

Assuredly those who represent Christ as re- 
presenting to men an abstruse theology, and 
saying to them peremptorily, “ Believe or be 
damned,” have the coarsest conception of the 
Saviour of the world. He will reject, he tells 
us, those who refuse to clothe the naked, or tend 
the sick, those whose lamps have gone out, 
those who have buried their talents—not those 
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whose minds are poorly furnished with theologi- 
eal knowledge. Incredulity and uncertainty, 
as long as it seemed honest, he always treated 
with kind consideration ; and so disposed was 
he to the largest tolerance that on one occasion 
he refused to condemn one who, showing some 
— for his character, yet disobeyed his first 
and most peremptory law—namely, that which 
commanded all persons to follow and attach 
themselves to him. And on this occasion he 
uttered words which breathe that contempt for 
forms, and respect for what is substantial, which 
is the unfailing mark of a commanding spirit— 
“ He that is not against us is on our part.” 





MEMOIR OF REBECCA B. THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 597.) 

She was at the time referred to, and for seve- 
ral years previous, an almost constant attender 
of our religious meetings, making many sacri- 
fices, often in much weakness, and under bodily 
suffering. Her interest in these, and her views 
on the right ordering thereof, may be gathered 
from the letters inserted. Although she had a 
high regard for the Society of which she was a 
member, yet she was measureably free from that 
sectarian feeling so much abounding in the 
world, and so much to be deplored. This feel- 
ing is well depicted in the following manuscript, 
to wit:— 

“ From an impression which has attended 
my mind to write what the spirit may dictate, 
as being applicable to whomsoever it may seem 
to be addressed, for in that particular I am at 
this time blind; therefore, the natural will in 
me ean have no part, having long since seen 
that of myself I can do no good thing, neither 
do I believe it _— for any man, as man, to 
do the works of God. But in order to do this, 
he must know a coming down into the littleness 
and lowliness of self, willing to ask counsel and 
direction of Him; not depending on his own 
understanding, or that of others, as regards 
what he may do or leave undone. However 
high and exalted his reasoning powers may be, 
they are insufficient to teach him his duty to 
his God. For no man knoweth the things of 
God save God and he to whom he revealeth 
them by his inspeaking word, whispered in the 
attentive ear of the sincere seeker after spiritual 
food. The Scriptures of Truth declare ‘ they 
that seek me shall find me, and unto those who 
knock it shall be opened ;’ showing that there 
must be a laboring upon our parts for our daily 
bread, in order that we may 8 nourished and 
supported with spiritual food during this state 
of existence; and thereby be prepared, when 
done with the perishing things of this world, to 
enter upon a life of joy unspeakable and full 
of glory in that which is to come. Thus we 
may be enabled to adopt the language of that 
eminent apostle, Paul, ‘I have fought the good 


fight, I-have kept the faith, and henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous 
ness that fadeth not away; and not for me 
only, but for all those who do likewise.’ How 
much is embraced in these few words, not for 
me only, but for all those who follow me, as I 
have followed Christ! This includes all the 
human family, no matter what their rank or 
condition in life may be, or to what religious 
sect they may belong. * ° - 
they are only concerned to scknowledge and 
follow Christ as their holy leader and true 
guide, as Paul did, they will be enabled to 
adopt the same glorious language when about 
to bid adieu to the perishing things of this 
world. This is the precious privilege of the 
love of God to his poor finite creature man,— 
that it does not confine him to any particular 
creed or any set forms of warship, it only re- 
quires true humility and entire dedication of 
heart; for ‘ the humble he teacheth of his ways, 
and the pure in spirit shall see God.’ They 
shall know a union and communion of feeling 
—a sweet fellowship, in which they shall not 
only feel love to God, but it will extend to all 
the workmanship of his hands. ‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye 
have love one for another.’ Under the infiu- 
ence of this love, I ask no man to embrace my 
particular title or sect of religion, for I have no 
feeling but that of love for any one, however 
differently they may see from myself; it having 
been my lot to mingle with different religious 
professors, where every feeling of ‘stand by 
thyself, Iam holier than thou,’ was swallowed 
up in the love which emanates from the Father, 
and there was a joy and rejoicing together, un- 
known to the unbaptized in spirit,—they who 
are trusting in their own strength instead of lean- 
ing upon the breast of the beloved of souls.” 

Her offerings in the ministry were for a time 
but seldom, and often of but few words, ex- 
pressed with fear and trembling ; neither were 
they at any time in the “enticing words of 
man’s wisdom,” but were few and savory, ac- 
companied with a vitality that made them 
generally acceptable to her hearers. In 1853, 
she was acknowledged to have received a gift 
in the ministry, which was in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age. Although she never obtained 
a minute from her Monthly Meeting to travel 
in the service of Truth on her own account, yet 
she several times received the sanction of her 
friends, by way of minute, to unite with other 
laborers in the vineyard, when she felt a Gospel 
call leading her thereto. But her great care 
and concern, not to engage in such weighty un- 
dertakings without the sanction and approval 
of the great Head of the Church, will be best 
exemplified by an extract from a letter to & 
female friend, respecting a proposed religious 
visit on Truth’s account :-— 
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“ Feeling, as I believed, the way opened this 
morning to communicate a few lines to thee, I 
gladly embrace it, not having before seen with 
clearness how to proceed in so weighty an un- 
dertaking as was under consideration when I 
last saw thee; but ds [ have been willing to 
leave all with my Heavenly Father, who is not 
only able to appoint, but also to anoint, I am 
only desirous of becoming passive ia His holy 
bands, knowing that, unless this is my condi- 
tion, | can never go forth as an instrument of 
usefulness. I also know that strict watchful- 
ness is necessary to maintain this position, for 
the enemy of our souls’ salvation is ever on the 
watch, and if he cannot draw us in one way, he 
will seek todo so in another. This I have 
known from a degree of experience. I believe 
I must for the present endure all that my 
Father may be pleased to inflict for my further 
refinement, for He will refine His servants, and 
make them as pure gold and as polished shafts 
before they can go forth in His name. This, 
then, is the situation in which I am placed; 
therefore, I can move no farther in the concern, 
uoless a fresh command should proceed from 
His lips, who doeth all things well. Therefore, 
let none go forth in His name, unless fully 
convinced it is His will.” 

(To be continued.) 





A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


A gentleman is not merely a person acquaint- 
ed with certain forms and etiquettes of life, 
easy and self-possessed in society, able to speak 
and to act and move in the world without 
awkwardness, and free from habits which are 
vulgar and in bad taste. A gentleman is some- 
thing much beyond this; that which lies at 
the root of all his ease and refinement, and 
tact and power of pleasing, is the same spirit 
which lies at the root of every Christian vir- 
tue. It is the thoughtful desire of doing in 
every instance to others as he would that others 
should do unto him. He is constantly think- 
ing, not indeed how he may give pleasure to 
others, for the mere sense of pleasing, but how 
he can show respect for others—how he may 
avoid hurting their feelings. When he is in 
society, he scrupulously ascertains the position 
and relation of every one with whom he is 
brought into contact, that he may give to each 
his due honor, his proper position. He studies 
how he may avoid touching in conversation 
upon any subject which may needlessly hurt 
their feelings—how he may abstain from any 
allusion which may call up a disagreeable or 
offensive association. A gentleman never al- 
ludes to, never even appears conscious of, any 
personal defect, bodily deformity, inferiority 
of talent, of rank, of reputation, in the persons 
in whose society he is placed. He never 
assumes any superiority to himself — never 
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ridicules, never sneers, never boasts, never 
makes a display of his own power, or rank, or 
advantage—such as is implied in ridicule, or 
sarcasm, or abuse—as he never indulges in 
habits, or tricks, or inclinations, which may be 
offensive to others. He feels as a mere member 
of society, that ne bas no right to tresspass on 
others, to wound or annoy them. And he feels, 
as a Christian, that they are his brothers— 
that, as his brothers, they are children, like 
himself, of God—members, like himself, of 
Christ—heirs, like himself, of the kingdom 67 
heaven.— Quarterly Review. 





ANCIENT ROME. 
BY F. W. ROBERTSON. 


The Public Life of Rome. 


First, I notice the spirit of its religion. The 
very word shows what that was. 

Religion, a Roman word, means obligation, a 
binding power. Very different from the corres- 
ponding Greek expression, which implies wor- 
ship by a sensuous ceremonial (threskeia.) 

The Roman began, like the Jew, from Law. 
He started from the idea of Duty. But there 
was an important difference. The Jew was 
taught duty or obedience to the Law of a per- 
sonal, holy God. The Roman obeyed, as his 
Etruscan ancestors taught him, a Fate or Will ; 
and with very different results, But at present 
we only observe the lofty character of the 
early religion which resulted from such a start- 
ing- point. 

The early history of Rome is wrapped in 
fable ; but the fable itself is worth much, as 
preserving the spirit of the old life when it 
does nut preserve the facts. Accordingly, the 
tradition taught that the building of Rome was 
done in obedience to the intimations of the will 
of Heaven. It was rebuilt in a site selected 
not by human prudence, but a voice divinely 
guided. 

Its first great legislator (Numa) is repre- 
sented us giving laws, not from a human heart, 
but after secret communion with the Super- 
human. It was the belief of Roman writers 
that the early faith taught access to God only 
through the mind; that, therefore, no images, 
but only temples, were found in Rome during 
the first two centuries of her existence. No 
bloody sacrifices defiled the city. War itself 
was a religious act, solemnly declared by a 
minister of religion casting a spear into the 
enemy’s territory. Nay, we even find some- 
thing in spirit resembling the Jewish Sabbath 
—the command that during the rites of re- 
ligion no traffic should go on, nor workmen’s 
hammer break the consecrated silence, but 
that men should devoutly contemplate God. 
Here was a high, earnest, severe religion. 

Now, this resulted in government, as its 
highest earthly expression. Duty: and there- 
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fore Law on earth, as a copy of the will of 
Heaven. Different nations seem, consciously 
or unconsciously, destined by God to achieve 
different missions. The Jew had the highest : 
to reveal to the world Holiness. The Oriental 
stands as a witness to the reality of the invisi- 
ble above the visible. The Greek reminded the 
world of Eternal Beauty; and the destiny of 
the Roman seems to have been to stamp upon 
the minds of mankind the ideas of Law, Gov- 
ernment, Order. 

Beauty was not the object of the Roman 
contemplation, nor worship; nor was harmony. 
The taste for them might be taught, super- 
induced ; but it was not natural. It was not 
indigenous to the soil of his nature. 

Hence, when Greece was reduced to a Roman 
province, in 146 B. C., the Roman soldiers 
took the noblest specimens of Grecian paint- 
ing and converted them into gambling-tables. 

You may distinguish the difference of the 
two characters from the relics which they have 
left behind them. The Greek produced a 
statue or a temple, the expression of a senti- 
ment. The Roman, standing upon visible 
Fact, dealing with the practical, and living in 
the actual life of men, has left behind him 
works of public usefulness: noble roads which 
intersect empires, mighty aqueducts, bridges, 
enormous excavations for draining cities, at 
which we stand astonished; and above all, 
that system of Law, the slow result of ages of 
experience, which has so largely entered into 
the modern jurisprudence of most European 
nations. 

One of their own writers has distinctly 


recognized this destiny (Virgil.) “It is for 


others to work brass into breathing shape ; 
others may be more eloquent, or describe the 
circling movements of the heavens, and tell the 
rising of the stars. Thy work, 0 Roman! is to 
rule the nations; these be thine acts: to im- 
pose the conditions of the world is peace, to 
show mercy to the fallen, and to crush the 
proud.” 

In accordance with this, it is a characteristic 
fact that we find the institutions of Rome 
referred to inspiration. Not a decalogue: of 
private duties, but a code of municipal laws. 
And turning to the page of Scripture, whenever 
the Roman comes prominently forward, we 
always find him the organ of law, the instru- 
ment of public rule and order. Pilate has no 
idea of condemning unjustly: “ Why, what 
evil hath He done?” But he yields at the 
mention of the source of Law, the Emperor. 
The Apostle Paul appeals to Cesar; and even 
a corrupt Festus respects the appeal: ‘‘ Unto 
Cesar thou shalt go.” Nor could even the 
prisoner’s innocence reverse his own appeal: 
“This man might. have been set at liberty, if 
he had not appealed unto Cesar.” The tumult 






































at oo is stilled by a hint of Roman 
inter 

called in question for this day’s uproar.” When 
the angry crowd at Athens, and the equally 
angry mob of the Sanhedrim, was about to 
destroy Paul, again the Roman comes—Clau- 
dius Lysias—“ with an army and rescues him.” 
It was always the same thing. The Roman 
seems almost to have existed to exhibit on 
earth a copy of the Divine order of the Uni- 
verse, the law of the heavenly hierarchies. 


erence: * We are in danger of being 


Private Life. 
Second, We observe the sanctity of the 


domestic ties. Very touching are all the well- 
known anecdotes. That, for instance, of the 
noble matron, who fell, all spotless as} she was, 
life-dishonored, and died by her own hand. 
The sacredness of Home was expressed strongly 
by the idea of two guardian deities, (Lares and 
Penates), who watched over it. A Roman’s 
own fireside and hearthstone were almost the 
most sacred spots on earth. There was no 
battle-cry that came so to his heart as 
that, “‘ For the altar and the hearth.” How 
firmly this was rooted in the nation’s heart is 
plain from the tradition that for one hundred 
and seventy years no separation took place by 
law between those who had been united in 


wedlock. 
There is deep importance in this remark ; 
for it was to this that Rome owed her greatness. 


The whole fabric of the commonwealth rose out 


of the Family. The Family was the nucleus 
round which all the rest agglomerated. First, 
the Family; then the clan, made up of the 
family and its dependents or clients ; then the 
tribe; lastly, the nation. And so the noble 


structure of the Roman commonwealth arose, 
compacted and mortised together, but resting 


on the foundation of the hearthstone. 
Very different is it inthe East. A nation is 


a collection of units, held together by a govern- 


ment. There is a principle of cohesion in 
them; but only such cohesion as belongs to 
the column of sand, supported by the whirl- 
wind: when the blast ceases, the atoms fall 
asunder. When the chief is slain or mur- 
dered, the nation is in anarchy—the family does 
not exist. Polygamy and infanticide, the bane 
of domestic life, are the destruction, too, of 
national existence. 

There is a solemn lesson in this. Moral de- 
cay in the family is the invariable prelude to 
public corruption. It is a false distinction 
which we make between public integrity and 
private honor. The man whom you cannot 
admit into your family, whose morals are cor- 
rupt, cannot be a pure statesman. Whoever 
studies history will be profoundly convinced 
that a nation stands or falls with the sanctity of 
its domestic ties. Rome mixed with Greece, 
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and learned her morals, The Goth was at her 
gates ; but she fell not till she was cortupt and 
tainted at the heart. The domestic corruption 

eded the political. When there was no 
onger purity on the hearthstone, nor integrity 
in her sevate, then and not till then, the death- 
knell was rung. 

We will bless God for our English homes. 
Partly the result of our religion. Partly the 
result of the climate which God has given us, 
according to the law of compensation by which 
physical evil is repaid by moral blessing; so 
that, its gloom and darkness making life more 
necessarily spent within coors than it is among 
continental nations, our life is domestic and 
theirs is social. When England shall learn 
domestic maxims from strangers, as Rome 
from Greece, her ruin is accomplished. And 
this blessing, too, comes from Christ, who pre- 
sided at the marriage feast at Cana, who found 
a home in the family of Nazareth, and con- 
secrated the hearthstone with everlasting in- 
violability. 

Let us break up this private life into 
particulars. We find manly courage. This, 
too, is preserved in a word. Virtue is a 
Roman word—manhood, courage ; for courage, 
manhood, virtue, were one word. Words are 
fossil thoughts. You trace the ancient feeling 
in that word; you trace it, too, in the corrup- 
tion of the word. Among the degenerate 
descendants of the Romans, virtue not only 
means manhood; it is simply dillettantism. 
The decay of life exhibits itself in the debase- 
ment even of words. 

We dwell on this courage, because it was not 
merely animal daring. Like everything Roman, 
it was connected with religion. It was duty— 
obedience to will—self-surrender to the public 
good. 

The Roman legions subdued the world ; but 
it was not their discipline alone, nor their 
strength, northeir brute daring. It was rather 
for their moral force. A nation whose legend- 
ary and historical: heroes could thrust their 
hand into the flame and see it consumed with- 
out a nerve shrinking; or come from captivity 
on parole, advise their countrymen against 
peace and then go back to torture and certain 
death ; or devote themselves by solemn self- 
sacrifice, (like the Decii), who could bid sub- 
lime defiance to pain, and count dishonor the 
only evil; the world must bow before such 
men ; for, unconsciously, here was a form of the 
spirit of the cross,—self-surrender, unconquer- 
able fidelity to duty, sacrifice for others. And 
so far as Rome had in her that spirit, and so 
long as she had it, her career was the career of 
all those who, in any form, even tke lowest, 
take up the cross: she went forth conquering 

and to conquer. 
Deep as Roman greatness was rooted in the 













Christianity. 
advent there was divine honors paid to the 
Queen of Heaven; and the land was covered 
over with houses set apart for celibacy. Of 
course, rude and gross minds can find plenty to 
sneer at in that institution ; and doubtless the 
form of the truth was mistaken enough, as all 
mere forms of doctrine are. But the heart of 
truth which lay beneath all that superstition 
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courage of her men, it was rooted deeper still 
in the honor of her women. I take one signifi- 
cant fact, which exhibits its natural feeling. 
There was a fire in Rome called eternal, forever 
replenished. It was the type and symbol of the 
duration of the Republic. This fire was tended 
by the vestals: a beautifully significant institu- 
tion. It implied that the duration of Rome 
was co-extensive with the preservation of her 
purity of morals. 
matrons and her virgins remain unsullied, so - 
long she would last—no longer. 
chastity guarded the eternal city. 


So long as the dignity of her 
Female 


Here we observe something anticipative of 
In the earlier ages after the 


was a precious one. It was this: So long as 
purity of heart, delicacy of feeling, chastity of 
life, are found in a nation, so long that nation 
is great, no longer. Personal purity is the 
divinest thing in man and woman. It is the 
most sacred truth which the church of Christ 
is commissioned to exhibit and proclaim. 
Upon these virtues I observe: The Roman was 
conspicuous for the virtues of this earth,— 
honor fidelity, courage, chastity, all manliness ; 
yet the Apostle felt that he had a Gospel to 
preach to them that were in Rome also. Moral 
virtues are not religious graces. There are 
two classes of excellence. There are men whose 
lives are full of moral principle, and there are 
others whose feelings are strongly devotional. 
And, strange to say, each of these is found at 
times disjoined from the other. Men of almost 
spotless earthly honor, who scarcely seem*to 
know what reverence for things heavenly and 
devout aspirations towards God mean. Men 
who have religious instinct pray with fervor, 
kindle with spiritual raptures, and yet are im- 
pure in their feelings, and fail in matters of 
common truth and honesty. Each of these is 
but half a man—dwarfed and stunted in his 
spiritual growth. The “ perfect man in Christ 
Jesus,” who has grown to the “ measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ,’ is he who has 
united these two things; who to the high 
Roman virtues which adorn this earth has 
added the sublimer feelings which are the 
investiture of heaven ; in whom justice, mercy 
and truth,” are but the body of which the soul 
is faith and love. Yet, observe, these are 
moral virtues, and morality is not religion. 
Still, beware of depreciating them. Beware of 
talking contemptuously of “ mere morality.” 
If we must choose between two things which 
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ought never to be divided, moral principle and 
religious sentiment, there is no question which 
most constitutes the character “ which is not 
far from the kingdom of heaven.” 

Devout feelings are common enough in child- 
hood,—religious emotions, religious warmth,— 
instances of which are retailed by the happy 
parent; common enough, too, in grown men 
and women ; but listen—those devout feelings 
separate from high principle, do not save from 
immorality; nay, I do believe, are the very 
stepping-stone tewards it. When the sensual 
is confounded with and mistaken for the spirit- 
ual, and merely devout warmth is the rich, 
rank soil of the heart, in which moral evil 
most surely and most rankly grows, you will 
not easily build Roman virtues upon that. 
But high principle, which is in other words 
the baptism of John, is the very basis on which 
is most naturally raised the superstructure of 
religious faith. 

Happy, thrice happy, he who begins with the 
law and ends with the Gospel. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—Extracts from 
its Minutes have been received. They will be 
noticed next week. 





The Annual Meeting of the Contributors of Swarth- 
more College will be held at Race St. Meeting-house, 
in the City of Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 4th of 
Twelfth month, 1866, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Epwakp ParrisH, Clerks 
Epita W. ATuEE, i ; 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN 
FRIENDS. 

As the subjects that claimed the attention of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Women Friends 
are the same as those contained in the Extracts 
of the Men’s Meeting, already published, we 
give only the minute embracing the exercises of 
the meeting. 

As we have ‘collected again as a Yearly 
Meeting, some of us have felt it to be a great 
privilege to mingle in fellowship together, and 
amid some discouragements, have had cause to 
believe that we can be helpers to each other, as 
we dwell in love. And only by faith and reli- 


ance upon Him, before whom all souls are |: 


equal, can we receive that love which unites in 
sympathy and fellowship. 

We feel encouraged to press forward, and 
not stumble at the failings of others; and a 
concern ‘has been felt for those of our dear 
young people, who may not always find what 
their souls crave among us, in consequence of 


looking too much at the infirmities of those 
professing to walk in the light, and who fear 
that the brightness of our early days has pass- 
ed away, and that darkness has settled around 
us.—Take not your flight in the winter. 

The same power which was with our fathers 
is just as near to aid and support us. The same 
dedication, the same earnestness of effort mani- 
fested now as in the early days, would produce 
the same results; and spiritual miracles would 
be wrought now as formerly they were done 
outwardly. We, too, have a work todo. Let 
us endeavor to ‘“‘ walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called.” To every heart the 
Divine Spirit is calling, and pointing out the 
path of duty, and however small its require- 
ments, let us give diligent heed to them, and 
thus be prepared for greater service. Obedi- 
ence to every intimation of duty is our only 
meuns of being made rulers over more. We are 
a people blessed with many privileges. Could 
we as a united band press forward, bearing 
each others burdens, what an army might we be 
to promote the cause of truth and righteousness 
on the earth. We are called to bear before the 
world peculiar testimonies, and it has been 
urged upon us, that what may seem to many to 
be little things, have most important bearings 
upon our spiritual health and life. Our freedom 
from the thraldom of fashion, cannot be main- 
tained, unless we preserve our beautiful testi- 
monies to simplicity of attire, of language, and 
of manners. We have the power to choose. 
Relying on Divine assistance, and being faith- 
ful, we may become lights in the world, and 
draw others to us; or neglecting this, may 
drift into the vortex of the world, and be lost to 
usefulness. 

No one can lay out a sphere of duty for an- 
other, but the mind imbued with the love of 
God, and attentive and watchful, will find that 
it is oftimes led out of itself, and will have to 
labor for the good of others. “The fields are 
already white to harvest.” ‘ Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of th@harvest, that He will send forth 
laborers into the harvest.” 

We have been impressively reminded of the 
large field of labor opening before us, as @ 
whole race in our land has just passed from a 
state of bondage—Our young Women have 
been reminded that they might minister 
greatly to the comfort and benefit of our sis- 
ters of the African race, by patiently instruct- 
ing them in the use ofthe needle. 

Multitudes of their children are growing up 
in ignorance of this art, and also of many in- 
dustrial pursuits, the knowledge of which would 
tend to make them self-reliant and independent. 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Finally, let us be not “slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,’”’ and we 
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shall find that He who has been our morning 
sacrifice, will be our evening star. 

With reverent acknowledgement -of the 
favors extended to us at this time, we con- 
clude, to meet again next year if so permitted. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

Mary G. Moore, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 


The present season has opened with a pros- 
t of an interesting series of meetings of the 
yeeum. Lectures have been delivered by 
Caleb S. Hallowell, Dr. J. G. Hunt, Henry 
Bentley and Thomas H. Speakman. That of 
Henry Bentley was upon the subject of Tele- 
graphing, aod was illustrated by electro-mag- 
netic apparatus used for conveying messages to 
distant places. The alphabet of telegraphy 
was shown, and many very interesting details 
in regard to the history of the art and the 
practical details of its management. The po- 
sition of the Lecturer as the manager of a large 
establishment through which intelligence is 
constantly transmitted from remote and very 
widely separated points, makes him familiar 
with many curious incidents, the relation of 
which gave variety and interest to the lecture. 
On the evening of the 13th inst., an essay on 
Phrenology was read by Thomas H. Speakman, 
which was followed by a discussion in regard 
to the truth of that science. There can be no 
doubt that the labors uf Phrenologists have 
done much to popularize the study of mental 
phenomena, and have given, perhaps, the best 
classification of the mental faculties yet in- 
vented, while the pretensions of those who have 
oe to enter into the minutie of character 
y an examination of skulls, and have made a 
business of this, have tended to bring discredit 
upon the study. The reasons for believing in 
Phrenology as a science of mind were cogently 
presented in this lecture, and in the discussion 
which , followed, the most that was urged by 
those who opposed its claims relateg to its de- 
tails rather than to the great facts which under- 
lie it, and which point to close cénnection be- 
tween the form and size of the bimin, and the 
mental characteristics which pertain to it. 
While some professors are laboring to miti- 
gate the rule of Christ, let us be solely taken 
up in seeking that powerful help of the Holy 
Spirit, which renews the strength of the faint- 
ing soul, and enduing her with power from on 
high, shall in truth make the most rigid prac- 
tice easy. While some strive to accommodate 
the road to their strength, let us, by relying on 
God, seek from Him strength adequate to the 
difficulties of the way,—let us avoid the error 
of softening down Christianity to the low stan- 
dard of general practice— Memoirs of Port 
Royal, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
; NO. If. 

Reports for the Tenth month have been re- 
ceived by the Education Committee of the As- 
sociation of Friends for the Aid and Elevation 
of the Freedmen from seven of its teachers in 
Fairfax Co., Va., from ¢wo in Loudon Oo., Va., 
and three in South Carolina. The remainder 
of the schools not officially reported. 

These twelve reports present the following 
aggregate : 


No. of No. No. In Alph- 


Pupils. Reading. Writing. abet. 
7 Schools in Fairfax Co., 209 122 116 22 


2 « Loudon Co., 93 33 46 10 
3. 6 8. Carolina, 151 116 116 24 
12 Total, 453 271 278 56 


Of the entire number above designated, 222 
are Males and 231 Females, while 404 of them 
are between 6 and 16 years of age. The ac- 
count also presents the remarkable fact that 
only 56 are learning the alphabet ! 

In reference to the Teachers of these schools, 
the following items have been gleaned from 
their letters, and may prove of interest to some 
of the readers of the Intelligencer. 


CATHARINY E. Hatt, at “ Andrews Chapel,” 
speaks very encouragingly of the increase of her 
school and the progress of the pupils, being 
very agreeably surprised at their intelligence. 
She has visited them at their residences, and 
urged their attendance. She also makes an 
urgent appeal for assistance in the way of cloth- 
ing, some children being unable to attend 
school for want of it; closing with the remark, 
“Their desire for learning has dispelled the 
labor, and made the task of teaching them a 
pleasure.” ; 

From Exiza E. Way we have yet received 
no classified report, her school having been so 
recently established ; but she appears well satis- 
fied with her position, and describes ‘ Falls 
Church” as a pleasant village situated about 
seven miles from Washington and four from 
Alexandria, with a post-office, &.” 

HANNAH SnHoRTLIDGE, at “ Big Falls,” states 
her school is increasing, but there are more who 
would come had they clothes sufficient to pro- 
tect them from the cold, adding, “There 
are others, who cannot come in the daytime, 
who seem s0 anxious to learn, I have started a 
school of evenings during a portion of the 
week.” 

Marraa Wariaat, at “ Lewinsville,” reports 
that the Freedmen have completed a bulldin 
(except the gallery) intended both for schoo 
and church purposes, and adds, “I wish I 
could clothe some of the poor creatures who are 
most needy.” 

Francis E. GAvse, at “ Herndon Station,” 
remarks, “ I have enough to keep me busy now, 
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though I anticipate quite an increase in num- 
bers daring the winter: There were not any 
of my pupils who knew their letters when they 
commenced ; now, some of them know the first 
line of tables.” Her report shows that she has 
twenty-one pupils between the ages of 6 and 16 
rae and yet there are but three in the alpha- 
t. 





but aid her in fitting herself for a teacher. It 
may be well also to remark, that other teachers 
have been encouraged to advance such of their 
pupils as were competent to the position of 
assistants.) In a subsequent letter from S. A. 
Steer, she says, “ My assistant bas been duly 
installed in her new office. She is very grate- 
ful for the opportunity thus afforded to improve 
herself, and at the same time earn a support by 
imparting to others the instruction she has re- 
ceived.” 

Interesting letters have been received from 
our teachers in South Carolina, as well as classi- 
fied reports from CorNELIA Hancock, Caro- 
LINE TAYLOR and Mary A. Tay or, located 
at Mount Pleasant. It will be seen these three 
schools numbered last month 151 scholars, of 
which 147 were between 6 and 16 years of 
age. 

CorNELIA Hancock remarks, “ The pupils 
show an undiminished zeal in their studies, and 
all have evidently studied during their holi- 
days. I never saw a school so easily re-organ- 
ized, after a vacation, and such prompt atten- 
tion observed. They had had fears we would 
not return, and their joy that they were to have 
a steady school to attend knew no bounds. 
My scholars arg now fit for monitors, and a 
class of fifteen of M. Taylor’s school are so in- 
structed. To see some of them teaching their 
parents is a gratifying sight.” 

CAROLINE TAYLor states she has “ substan- 
tially the same scholars as before vacation. 
The children give me satisfactory evidence of 
improvement in. their studies, and particularly 
in their conduct towards each other as respects 
their former quarrelling ; giving fresh evidence 
of the civilizing influence of the schools.” 

Mary A. Taytor writes, “ What shall I 
say of my little ones? My school is not so well 
organized as either of the two others, as there are 
so many more, fit only for my department. Al- 
most every day I have to turn from the door 
some nr, ag seeking his education, as 
we make Warule to take none under seven 
years of age. I often look around me, and asI 
see sixty chgdren struggling for an education, 






























Saran E. Lion, at “ Woodlawn,” has a 
school of 34 pupils, 31 of whom are between 6 
and 16 years of age, and yet only 4 are in the 
alphabet ; 26 are reading, and 21 write. 

CAROLINE THomas, at “ Leesburg,” gives 
an interesting account of one of her pupils who 

was in many respects incorrigible when she 
entered her school, but by patient labor with 
her a reformation has taken place to such an 
extent that she is now willing to avail herself 
of her services as an assistant, in which po- 
sition she has thus far been successful. 

Mary K. Brostvs, at “ Vienna,” in alluding 
to the recent removal of that true and faithful 
friend of the freedmen, Capt. Thos. H. Ross, 
from that district, says, “There are some un- 
happy faces of sable hue just now.” Her school 
is on the increase ; 23 of ber pupils are between 
6 and 16 years of age, with only 4 in the al- 
phabet. She has also an evenjag school of 
twenty men and women. 

Mary MoBripg, at “ Fairfax Vourt House,” 
remarks, “I am quite proud of my pupils; a 
number of them take particular pride in dress- 
ing neatly and nicely, and looking like ladies! 
two of them especially, in the first class. They 
are good, faithful girls, in whom I have every 
confidence, and I think in the future they will 

be able to take entire charge of the school. 
They are good spellers and readers, write well, 
and talk grammatically. A number of the 
young ladies at the boarding school here do not 
read or write as well as four of the girls in my 
first class.” She also alludes to another pupil, 
daughter of the village blacksmith, nine years 
of age, who keeps her father’s books, and does 
all bis writing, much to the astonishment of 
the influential inhabitants of the place. 

Sarau A. Srezr, at ‘ Waterford,” gives an 
interesting account of one of her pupils “ who 
is anxious to become a teacher, to accomplish 
which she has been working during the sum- 
mer for seventy-five cents per week, with the 
privilege of attending school four afternoons in 
the week. She tries very hard to have her les- 
sons always perfect, and is now my best scholar.” 
(The Education Committee, desiring the en- 
couragement of such an earnest seeker after 
knowledge, and deeming this a fit opportunity 
to carry out a view that had for some time 
claimed their attention, instructed S. A. Steer, 
to employ her as an assistant, at a compensation 
that would leave her at liberty not only to 

profit by the exercises of the school as a pupil, 


me some time before either Poets or Philoso- 
phers are raised amongst them, and yet I am 
not particularly discouraged. They nearly all 
prefer remaining in at recess to write on their 
slates, to going out to play.” 


from our two teachers at St. Helena,—Philena 
Heald and Sarah M. Ely; although they had 
at the time of writing only reached Beaufort. 
They say, “Once more safe, so near our island 
home that we almost imagine we can hear the 
voices of our flock; and we long to be with 
them soon again.” Thus the same cheerful 
epirit appears to animate all our teachers, aa 


I think they is work enough before me to keep - 


Cheerful greetings have also been received 
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was so eminently manifested during their pre- 
vious labors in the good work. 

In the fear that some of his readers may 
have been wearied with the above, the compiler 
may remark that it is hardly probable so 
lengthy a statement will again be presented, 
but it was thought it would be well at the 
commencement of another season that Friends 
should have an opportunity to see the system 
that had been adopted, as well as the cheerful- 
ness and energy with which our Teachers are 


J. M. E. 


SWITZERLAND—THE MER DE GLACE. 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 

It was the following day we ascended through 
the pine forest to Le Montanvert. It is here that 
one sees before one the so-called Mer de Glace, 
a broad stream of ice and snow, the offspring 
of the highest Alps, which pours itself be- 
tween lofty mountain ridges down into the val- 
ley of Chamouni, where, from beneath its gates, 
issues the river of Arveron. I say, ‘“‘ poursitself,” 
because the frozen river slides from the heights 
down into the valley, and these icy masses are 
besides, as one knows, in a state of continual 
advance. 

From the heights of Montanvert we saw the 
Mer de Glace, Le Mont Blane des Dames, 
splendidly shining in the morning sun, and a 
party of gentlemen and ladies erossing to the 
= side. It looked quite calm and agree- 
able. Why should not we do the same? Our 
guides encouraged us to do so, yet with a certain 
cautiousness of expression. 

In half an hour we could cross the Mer de 
Glace, afterward we should have about an 
hour’s “ somewhat difficult road,” in the moun- 
tain to Le Chapeau; but once there we should 
see a grand sight, and then also every danger 
and difficulty would be over—and the guides 
would have earned a double day’s wages! Of 
this last consideration, howeveg# they said 
nothing, but the knowledge of it was the reason 
of their encouraging words. 

I was tempted by the thought of becoming 
acquainted with the beauties and dangers of 
the Mer de Glace, and determined to undertake 
the hazardous journey; but how I repented 
doing so, when, in its midst, I discovered what 
the nature of it was. For one did not only run 
the continual danger of slipping or falling 
while climbing over the icy billows, but one 
found oneself perpetually on the brink of wide 
crevices in an ice mass of two or three hundred 
feet deep, and across which one must leap with- 
out any other foothold than a smooth icy wave 
or hillock, I was’in a state of silent despair 
at having undertaken this enterprise, particu- 
larly as I had Louise Coulin with me. If any 
thing should happen to this young girl! If 1 


resuming their labors. 


1lth mo. 1866. 
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should not be able to restore her to her parents ! 
Then I could not live myself! I thought about 
turning back, but my guide assured me that we 
had already accomplished the worst part of the 
way ; but, what yet remained was, in compari- 
son, not without danger; even he himself fell 
more than once on our slippery career. 

With an anxiety which cannot be described, 
my eyes followed Louise, who went before me 
with her guide, as lightly and as nimbly as 
though they were dancing a minuet. This 
guide was a young man, who had only within 
the last half year become incorporated into the 
guild of Chamouni guides, and I therefore felt 
all the less dependence upon him; but he was 
light-footed and agile, and in reality better than 
my old, safe, but very heavy-footed conductor. 
My guide was a peasant, Louise’s was a cava- 
lier ; but Louise’s was not only young, strong 
and safe upon his feet, but he enjoyed the 
undertaking, and never thought about danger. 
But as for me— 

And when we found ourselves midway on the 
Mer de Glace, and I was desired to notice the 
splendid walls of a broad ice fissure, in the 
abyss of which the thundering roar of waters 
is heard, and was called upon to admire the 
Mer de Glace, which is even from this point 
up to the top of the mountains, where it is born, 
I felt myself like one doomed to death, with the 
rope already round my neck, who is desired to 
notice “the beautiful prospect!” But I said 
nothing, and as Louise gaily recommended 
me to do, I broke off little pieces of ice and let 
them melt in my mouth : this, and the beaming 
glances of my young friend, refreshed me. 

The sun shone with great heat, melting the 
ice, and through the latter part of the road we 
went sliding and splashing through a regular ice 
slush. How delighted I was when I had once 
more firm footing on earth, and I saw Louise 
there in safety. I gathered and kissed a little 
common crimson flower, which grew on the 
borders of the ice like a kind of salutation of 
welcome. 

But the joy was of short duration; for in 
order to reach Le Chapeau—the only way on 
this side down to Chamouni—one must clamber 
along the side of a perpendicular rock, without 
any thing to hold by but a rope, fastened by 
iron nails, as a hand-rail on the mountain wall. 
One walks along a narrow pathway cut in the 
rocks, midway between two perpendicular moun- 
tain walls, the one above, the other below. At 
the depth of many hundred feet below this 
again is the Mer de Glace, with its sheer descent. 
A moment’s dizziness and all.would be over! 
The guides now began to advise us to hasten, 
“because stones are frequently precipitated 
from the rocks above.” 

I glance up and see that masses of stones are 
hanging above our heads, as it appeared, just 
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ready to fall. 
where one must give heed to every step, and 
hold fast by the rope? And now even this 
ceases and the path goes before me, steep up hill; 
I have merely the guide’s hand, who pulls me up. 

“We shall go quite safely,” he says, con: 
solingly. “Nay; on, on! go on still faster !’”’ 
I replied, whilst I see stones and debris giving 
way under each heavy step he takes, and I pray 
silently, “‘ Deliver us from evil.” 

Louise, with her light-footed guide, is already 
up and out of danger, and all the difficulties of 
the journey are overcome. We are very near 
the Chapeau, and may quietly rest there before 
we go farther. I feel ready to cry. 

But a few minutes later, when we reached the 
Chapeau and little Alpine cottage, sheltered by 
a tock, in the shape of a hat crown, and seated 
upon a wooden bench in the cheerful sunshine, 
with my young friend’s hand clasped in mine, I 
felt so unspeakably thankful to have overcome 
all the perils of the way, that I could not do 
other than share Louise’s delight over the ex- 
traordinary spectacle which the Mer de Glace 
presented ; for at this place the pressure from 
above has caused the ice to mass itself together, 
and to assume the most remarkable forms. 
Imagine to yourself a stream of ice-witches 
and hobgoblins, with their children and bag 
and baggage, on their journey to the lowest pit! 
Here, a great giantess, with three daughters, in 
hoods, shawls and crinolines, are advancing 
majestically forward ; then a whole procession 
of gray nuns, ten monks without heads; there 
giants in berserker mood, and yonder a castle of 
ice, with many towers, like an immense arti- 
choke, with its point somewhat turning in- 
ward. In general it seemed to me that the fig- 
ures of the Mer de Glace resemble the forms 
and peaks of the circumjacent mountains. 
Saussure saw, from the heights of Mount 
Blane, groups of its pyramids and needles, 
like the leaves of an artichoke, turning inward 
toward the middle. Imagine to yourself all 
this crowd of dirty gray ice-witches, little and 
big hobgoblins, now in fantastic groups, now a 
solitary lofty figure, among towers, columns, 
ruins, as of a demolished city,—imagine all 
this immovable, aud yet advancing dowoward 
on a slope of from two to three leagues! 
Sometimes a witch looses her head, which, set 
at liberty by the sun, is precipitated into the 
depths below, and one hears it roaring down 
like the sound of subterranean thunder. 


“The law of truth is that it cannot be shut 
up without becoming a dead thing and mortify- 
ing the whole nature. 

Not the truth which a man knows, but that 
which he says and lives, becomes the soul’s 
life. Truth cannot bless except when it is 
lived for, proclaimed, and suffered for.” 








But how is one to hasten here' JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S TRIBUTE TO HI8 


WIFE. 


Not as all other women are 

Is she that to my soul is dear ; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening star, 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings bath she of her own, 
Which lesser souls may never know ; 
God giveth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair ; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life bath no dim and lonely spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


She doeth little kindness, 

Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 


She hath no scorn of common things, 
And though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently sbe folds her wings 

To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is ; God made ber 80, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from Her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonize ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


She is a woman: one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own sweet will, 
And yes doth ever flow aright. 


And on its full deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie ; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 





DARK HOURS. 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 


Ob, my tried soul, be patient! Roughest rinds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvest on the fields ; 

The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and the fairest flowers 
Spring from old dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 

And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 

Oh, my tried soul, be patient! Yet for thee 

Goes on the secret alchemy of life! 

God, the One Giver, grants no boon to earth 
That He withholds from thee ; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall envolve new light, 
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New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladnesses and freshest hopes! 
Ob ! there are times when I can no more weep 
That I have suffered, for I know great strength 
Is born of suffering ; and [ trust that still 
Wrapt in the dry husk of my outer life, 

Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From their dull covering: stronger purposes 
Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new life—a life akin to God’s— 
Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 

Help me thou great All Patient! For the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail; 

Add to my human Thy divinest strength, 
Wken next I waver; rouse my faith as now. 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 
And follow where it ever leads,—to Thee ! 


hope. We had still three boats, but they were 
on the weather side ; the ship would have to be 
brought round before they could be lowered. 
There was no effort made at that time to get 
them out. People were walking about, very 

uiet and very anxious. I saw the captain 
then, also Mr. Tycehurst; several ladies walk- 


with the wind, but calm and resigned, and very 
little being said. 

They were walking about just as you see people 
at a railway station when they are waiting for a 
train. I saw and spoke to the young girl who 
was so frantic at first; now she was as reason- 
able and calm as anybody. I then thought, as 
a good many thought, that we were not long 
for this world; death was staring us in the 
face. I felt loth to give up life; I enjoy life. 
There was also the uppermost thought of all— 
the uncertain hereafter. I said to myself, 
“ Well, I suppose I am as prepared now as I 
should be twenty years to come.” I regretted 
most for those I was leaving behind, and whom 
I had come on a visit half round the world to 
see ; and now to be drowned on returning, and 
that in such a stupid, unsatisfactory way! 
There happened to be no excuse for it what- 
ever. True, we had a severe gale, but I fancied 
I had seen as heavy a one before. It appeared 
to me that a new, strong, well-built ship had 
been thrown away. Had our ship been driven 
on to a rock, or had taken fire, or met with 
some unavoidable accident, I should not have 
felt so bad. I always dread to think, or to get 
talking on this part of it, for my feelings of sor- 


osteitis: 
LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LONDON.” 
BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS. 
(Continued from page 606.) 

The weather in the morning was very dull 
and unsettled. The wind was not so furious as 
in the night, but the sea still heavy. A few 
now talked about the boats, though none enter- 
tained much hopes of them—of those remain- 
ing—for the life boats were both gone. The 
last one had been washed away the evening 
— and one of the cutters was stove, and 

anging down at the side of the ship by the 
stern-fall from the davit. The mate to it on 
the opposite side was still good, also two iron 
pinnaces, capable of carrying say thirty each, 
and a small wooden boat forward at the fore- 
castle. The two iron boats were swung on 
davits on board. About nine o’clock in the 
morning, and while I was still at the pumps, I 
saw them making ready the starboard iron 


ing about bareheaded, their hair flying about . 


boat. The captain had given orders to get the 
boats ready. I did not leave the pumps to 
seek a chance in the boat, although there was 
one whom I knew who was helping in prepar- 
ing her for sea. I had previously made up my 
mind to stop by the ship till the last, in case 
any vessel should come to our rescue, although 
we bad no distress signals up; for why, I can- 
not say. I am puzzled to this dayhy Captain 
Martin did not have up signals, as a vessel, if 
she did — to sight us, and we not her, of 
course, would take no notice, and pass on. 
Another reason why I was so indifferent about 
the boats was this: I thought that where a 
large ship could not live, a small boat could 
not. I saw the boat lowered, and several jump 
over the side to get in her. Soon I saw them 
climbing in again. The boat had been swamped 
in lowering her, and she sank. I think, but 
am not sure, that one or two were drowned at 
that time. 

Steam had now been got up in the donkey- 
engine, which was a house on deck forward, 
and shortly it was connected with the pumps, 
and we were relieved. I then climbed up on 
the poop, where everything presented a gloom 
appearance—the boat sinking had destroyed all 















row become mixed with feelings of regret and 
reproach against some one for so cruel a sacri- 
fice. ‘ 


Whilst on the deck at this time, I saw the 


sailors going about throwing overboard any 
articles they could—hencoops, useless gear, Xo. 


I then looked about to see what prospect there 


was of saving myself. Hope had not alto- 


gether deserted me. I looked out on to the 
sea, and asked myself the quevtion, What boat 
could live there but a life-boat? There was 
no vessel in sight. I then turned my eyes to 
the deck. I saw a piece of a board or side of a 
hencoop, and said to myself, ‘I shall keep near 
that when she sinks.” It appears now a ridicul- 
ous idea to expect that to save me, then 190 
miles from land! I remained on deck about 
half an hour, and then went below to the 
cuddy, to see how fared my lady acquaintances, 
it then being about ten o’clock. Just as I was 
turning to go down, I noticed the sailors were 
beginning to get the port-cutter ready; and I 
heard one say, “This boat is for the captain 
and ladies ;” so any hopes I had from this boat 
were destroyed then ; for I would not try to get 
in it, and destroy the chance of any of the 
ladies. So took no notice of it, and passed on 
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below, intending to keep a pretty sharp look, 


out whem she was going to sink, to rush on 
deck to where my board was. 
- When I got to the euddy, the usual question 
was. put by the women, as it was to any one 
coming in from the deck, ‘‘ What hopes now.” 
I said, “* We are afloat still, and while we are 
afloat, we are alive, is all I can say.” At this 
' time, I thought it wrong to disguise our actual 
condition; in fact, the captain did not. He 
had becn in the cuddy some time previous, and 
told all to “ prepare for the worst; nothing but 
a wiracle would save us now!” which dreadful 
assertion was received with no fresh outburst of 
terror. All the women from the second cabin 
were sitting by themselves. Those from the 
steerage part of the ship were in the cuddy 
also. No distinction now. There were fathers 
and mothers, with their families of three, four 
and five, grouped around them—the children 
very quiet. They did not seem to understand 
why their fathers and mothers were crying 80; 
and, poor little things, many were standing up 
to their knees in water. The Rev. Mr. Draper 
was sitting about the middle of the cuddy, at 
one of the tables, with many around him, read- 
ing and praying unceasingly. Now and then 
would be heard a voice, saying, Ob, Mr. 
Draper, pray with me.” There were also to 
be seen men by themselves, reading the Bible. 
I remember seeing a newly-married some, sit- 
ting by themselves, weeping bitterly. He had 
Jately returned from Australia, had got mar- 
ried, and had induced many of his relations to 
return with him. They were on board—in all, 
nine, I have since heard. He appeared to be 
reproaching himself for having taken her away 
from her home. She was consoling and com- 
forting him as best she could, saying she was 
happy, and they would die together. One poor 
young girl was writing a message on an en- 
velope. I little thought I might have been the 
bearer of it. She probably intended putting it 
in a cask or keg that was being got ready by a 
friend of hers, as I learned afterwards. A 
young man whom I know was instrumental in 
starting it; his name was Row, of New Zea- 
land. This keg has not yet turned up. 

I conversed with many I knew; every one 
seemed fully to understand that there was no 
chance of. being saved. A few clung to the 
hope that a vessel would yet come. Some of 
the sailors circulated a report that a vessel was 
in sight, to quiet them. 1 remained there until 
say twelve o'clock. Matters getting worse and 
worse, I could not remain below, but went up 
on deck again, bidding some whom I knew 
good-by. As I went to the door to go up the 
steps, 1 found a number of people standing on 
the ladder-way, apparently bewildered. I 
turned round and took the last look I ever had 
of the cuddy ; the sight is indelibly stamped on 


my memory. I found some difficulty in push- 
ing my way through the crowd to gain the 
deck. The day had brightened up a little, the 
sun would occasionally show out. The wind 
and sea were still heavy, but I think had abated 
since morning. I noticed the sailors were still 
about the same boat, intending soon to lower 
it; but, as I had previously heard this was for 
the ladies and captain, of course, I never looked 
to it with any hope for my safety. I glanced 
at the state of the ship, wondering at the length 
of time she kept together—which raised false 
hopes with many, not that she would ever get 
to land, but that she might live long enough 
for a vessel to come to take us off. For my 
part, I thought she might keep afloat for four 
or five hours yet—at this time, I would not 
not ask anybody’s opinion, for fear of being 
misled—and concluded I would go down to the 
state-room to put ona dry coat. I thought I 
might as well live comfortably for a few hours, 
if I bad to die then. Before going, | satisfied 
myself she would not sink while 1 was below, 
as I had a long distance to go, and had a par- 
ticular horror of being closed in. I went down 
the companion-way to the cuddy-deck, then 
around and down to between decks. At this 
time the passengers had ceased with the 
buckets, thinking their labor useless. There 
was no one there at the time but the captain. 
He had been having a look at the engine-room. 
I spoke to him, and asked him if he thought it 
any use to still continue carrying up water; if 
so, I would go and try and get them together 
again. He did not care about answering me, 
and walked back to the engine-room, and I 
with him. We looked down, and a frightful 
place it was—the water colored black with the 
coal, and washing about and breaking up the 
iron floorings or platforms, and producing an 
unearthly noise. And a great pool of water it 
appeared to be. We stood looking for a minute or 
two. When he turned to go aft, I said, “ Well, 
captain, what do you say?” He replied, ‘‘ You 
may, but I think it’s no use.” We then went 
up the steps on to the cuddy-deck. There was 
a division between the after state-rooms and 
the cuddy. In passing these rooms, we saw 
some sailors and firemen in there opening cases 
of liquor, and some with bottles of brandy in 
their hands; there were several drunk at this 
time. The captain said to them, calling some 
by name, “Don’t do that, boys! don’t die 
cowards!” I saw a sailor down on his knees, 
feeling about in a foot of water for a sovereign 
he had dropped out of his mouth; he was as 
cool and eager looking for it as a street Arab 
wonld be for a sixpence he had seen fall. I 
saw standing at the cuddy-door a first-class 
passenger with a life-preserver strapped round 
him. I then tarned and went down again to 
go to my room, opened one of my trunks, took 
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out a coat, saw my watch and purse; thought 
to myself, well, I may as well take them; laid 
them out, shut the trunk, was particular in 
locking it, (such is the force of habit), then 
put my watch in my pocket. At that moment, 
the ship gave a roll, the water covering the 
port, which darkened the room, and, in picking 
up my coat, my purse fell into the water. 
There was about a foot and a half there at the 
time. I put my arm down, and felt for half a 
minute, like the sailor for the sovereign, but 
could not find it: then walked out into the 
cabin ; there were about half a-dozen there at 
the time. I saw a Mr. Lemmon, of Melbourne ; 
I spoke to a Mr. Harding,—he shook his head 
as much as to say he did not wish to be inter- 
rupted then: some sitting with their heads 
resting on the table—almost all preparing for 
death, and patiently waiting. I saw an elderly 
person strapping up a railway-rug into a bundle; 
shortly after he was seen on deck with it, when 
the captain, with a faint smile, asked him if he 
intended taking it with him. I have since been 
told by friends of this gentlemen that he had a 
thousand sovereigns with him; and probably 
these were in the rug. On my way back to the 
engine-room, I was alarmed at seeing that a 
serious change had taken place—a deal more 
water was rushing down. From what I saw, I 
thought the pile of sails over the opening above 
had fl-ated up, the water pouring in underneath. 
I looked over into the engine-room below, and 
noticed that the water had increased considera- 
bly since the captaiv and I were there: it was 
now within two or three feet of the deck on 
which 1 was standing. I got on the poop as 
soon as I could, knowing now that the end was 
near. I hed some difficulty in getting up the 
staircase between the cuddy and the poop, as it 
was crowded with people, who were all mute. 
It was then about one o’clock or half-past one 
in the day, Thursday, 11th January. Just asl 
on to the poop I saw an elderly couple, man 
and wife, with three children, two little girls 
about eight to ten years of age, and an infant. 
Tam not sure, but I think they were the same 
who were wrecked a short time previously in 
the Dunbar, and this was the second, if not 
the third, attempt they had made to get to 
Australia. The mother and the two girls were 
sitting on the lee-side, close to the mizzen rig- 
ging, and the father alongside of them, holding 
an infavt in his arms, and shielding it from the 
spray that was blowing clean over from wind- 
ward. I took the mother and two girls up, and 
set them midship in the lee of the after com- 
panion-way. In about half-an-hour after, and 
just before we left the ship, I saw the mother 


and two girls washing about on deck, drowned. 
(To be continued.) 


It is the sickness of the soul, and not the heavi- 
ness of the cross, which makes it hard to bear. 
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PREMATURE BURIALS, 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
relates the following: During the last pre- 
valence of cholera, a remarkable case of re- 
covery from a supposed state of death, and so 
pronounced by respectable physicians, occurred 
in the family of a friend of mine in Chicago. 
He was a young man, recently married. His 
wife was attacked with cholera, and died. A 
few days after her death he was attacked, and 
although he received every attention which 
kind friends and relations and attentive physi- 
cians could render, he was supposed to have 
died. His body was laid on a board, and 
placed near a window in the parlor, and the 
usual preparation made for its interment. Be- 
fore the hour for the funeral service arrived, a 
violent storm arose, accompanied with loud 
peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightening. 
This storm aroused the supposed dead man ; 
he opened his eyes, moved his hands, and thus 
attracted the notice of persons in the room. 
He revived, lived nearly a week, but died of 
congestive fever. Now, but for a mere acci- 
dent, this person would have been buried alive. 
How many such cases may have occurred, no man 
knows, or can know: and unless proper views 
are made known and acted upon during the 
prevalence of cholera there may be many such 
fearful mistakes. It is the duty of the living, 
therefore, to see that there are no cases of pre- 
mature interments. 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 

From City Contributions.............csssesesssees $ 79.00 





© Fries OF DARBY. sccsedec ccacsiocncsscecess 56.00 
“ - Providence Meeting........... 11.25 
“ “ of Deerfield, Ohio.............. 14.50 
“Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md........... » 15.00 

$175.75 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 11th mo. 24th, 1866. 


ITEMS. 

Rumors of a Prusso- Russian alliance continue to 
prevail. It is even said that the treaty provides for 
the admission of the United States into the alliance, 
with a sovereign establishment in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and guarantees that nation highly favorable 
commercial advantages. 

In England there is still trouble in the manufac- 
turing districts, and “strikes” are becoming more 
numerous. 

John Bright has delivered a remarkable speech at 
Dublin, in which he proposes that the absentee land- 
lords should dispose of tbeir large estates to the 
government, which should then sell them out in 
small lots to the present tenantry. The Reform agi- 
tation continues and must soon compel some satis- 
factory action on the part of the government. 

In the locality of Union-street, Borough-roads, 
London, is to be seen an old stable with one hundred 
infants in the horse-troughs and hay-cribs. The 
work has been undertaken by George Adlington, who 
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has secured an old stable to form a nursery, and has 
fitted it up for taking care of the young children of 
women obliged to go out to char or work away from 
home. 

Tas Proposep Concrsss or Jews in Paris.—The 
Gazette de France, alluding to the Jewish council 
which is to assemble in Paris next year, remarks 
that the meeting will be especially called on to de- 
cide the following questions: The abolition of the 
prohibition of certaia articles of food; the suppres- 
sion of polygamy which exists among the Jews in 
Algeria, and the recognition of female children as 
equally qualified to inherit in that country with 
males. The French Government is said to be very 
anxious for the reforms ‘relating to the African 
colony, as there arein Algeria forty thousand Jewish 
families, composed of industrious people, who are 
not subject to the general laws of the civil code. 

The crew of the whale-ship Antelope brings home 
a gold watch and silver spoons said to belong to Sir 
John Franklin, and word as to where the remains of 
the explorer are buried. 


Tae Freepmen.—At a recent meeting of the Penn- 
Association for the Freedmen, held in Philadelphia: 
Gen. 0. O. Howard made the following statement, 
that “in some sections of the South the negroes 
were extremely ignorant. In others, as in New 
Orleans, they were as intelligent and apt to learn as 
the whites. Public sentiment ia the South had been 
opposed to the education of the negro; but that 
sentiment is gradually changing. That change must 
be encouraged. He had seen planters who were bit- 
terly opposed to education, but who now say send us 
teachers; the negroes will not stay with and work 
forus without them. And this feeling is increasing 
to such a degree that ere long he who attempts to 
run @ plantation without a school house upon it will 
attempt an impossiblity. They now say, send us 
teachers—send the right kind—send us, if you please, 
negroes—but don’t send us Yankees. Why? Be- 
cause they teach negroes to hate us; to sing offensive 
songs and the like. He has heard this from the 
pulpit ; from the stage, and from other sources. This 
is true. Then why not give them Southern teachers? 
Because the Southerner does not recognize the man- 
hood of the negro, Our Northern teachers do recog- 
nize that manhood, and consequently teach him a 
certain degree of self-respect. In this line we must 
persevere. We cannot help resisting all education 
that teaches a human being that he should be a 
slave. Keep on, then, in sending Northern teachers 
—the very best that can be sent—who can givea 
good, thorough, systematic education. We must 
have more heart in this work, more interest, more 
universality, 

Judge Bond, of Baltimore, stated that throughout 
the State of Maryland at this time every negro pays 
ten cents for his education. Out of fifteen hundred 

_ negro scholars in the city of Baltimore, there were 
only five who did not briug their ten cents. Talk of 
the civil-rights bill. What is it worth when all the 
sheriffs and other officers are secessionists, and the 
negro has to go before secession judges? At the 
last report we had 150,000 scholars at the regularly- 
organized schools. This has, to some extent, been 
done by the colored people themselves. Take Arkan- 
sas, for instance. In that State alone 100,000 colored 
people have paid four dollars a piece toward the 
work of education. The interest taken by the colored 
people is astonishing. 

The recent report of the Baltimore association for 
the moral and educational improvement of the colored 
people siates that the soc ety has in operation 73 
schools, including 22 in that city, numbering in all, 


74 teachers and 7,000 scholars ; most of the teach- 
ers are colored. The most encouraging success hag 
attended the efforts of this association, the colored 
people everywhere manifesting the greatest eager- 
ness to learn and willingness to contribute to the 
support of the schools. $16,000 have been contribu. 
ted by the colored people in the counties during the 
year. 
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0 FRIENDS --The Subscriber, about to relinquish the Farm- 
ing business, will sell at Public Sale, on Second-day, 10th of 

12th mo., 1866, on the premises, a VALUAULE little Farm of 42 
acres, in @ high state of cultivation, with good improvements, 
situated in Warminster Township, Bucks Co.. Pa., balf mile from 
Warminster Meetingof Friends, three miles from Horshum Meet- 
ing-house and 16 from Philadelphia. A.rare chance for a 
ble home, on easy terms. Sale at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Apply to Emmor Comly, 144 N. 7th st., Phila., or to the owner 
on the premises, CaaBLEs STOKES, 
121 2T. AWNZ.O Near Johneville. 


ye SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intellignceer, 144 N. Seventh St. 
At Office. mail, 
Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d edition, octavo 
“« « @G BOX: occ cocccccccecs 


$2 50 
Journal of John Comly 

. John Woolman.- -- 

“ Hiugh ae ra eee 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: -- - 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols 
Works of Isaac Penington 
Conversations, &c., by Thos. Story 
History of Delaware Count: 

Dissertation on Christian Ministry----+----+- 
Evenings with John Woolman-----------+++ 
Priscilla Cadwallader 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts - 
Winnowed Wheat 
The uew Poems, “ Studies.” by John A, Dorgan, 
Marot’s (3d) edition, muslin 2 
Friends’ Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1867. Price 10 cts. 
History of the United States from the Discovery of America to 
the close of the late Rebellion, for use of Schools or Private 
Families, by Jos. C. Martindale, M.D. Price 60 cts., or 70 cts. by 
mai), or $5.40 per doz, 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &c. 
Likeness of Wm. Penn in early life, Steel engraving, from 
original picture, 50 cts., $4.75 per doz. 
Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” 
Emon ComLy. 


waa to complete a set of the Friends’ Intelligencer, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28 of Vol. L., or 
the entire bound volume will be purchased. Also Nos. 37 and 39 
Vol. 1V. A liberal compensation Will be given. Apply at office 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 1117 tf. 


OUSK FURNISHING GOODS.—Including a general assortment 
of Cutlery, Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Clothes 
Wringers, Carpet-Sweepers, Patent Ash Sifters, etc, for sale by 
B. A. Witpman & Bro, 
1110 4tp 


No. 1011 Spring Garden 8t. 
Py saree. wy @ young woman Friend, a situation as Teacher 
family of female Friends. Address 


verness in a family, or as companion in a small 
1020 tfo. Locx Box No. 42 Philada P.0. 
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eo PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slice 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, 


Scissor 8! pers, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale b Truman & SHAW 


resale by 
929. No. 885 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


HEsTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N.J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Rivewar, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., W. 3. 


AMUKL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchants, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consiga- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, E Beans, Poultry, &¢. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Ciover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tta.fo. 


M. HEAOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffizs, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversipht of “Fair Hill” Burtl 

4 —Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 8466 140 tf. 





